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the fact that seldom in the footnotes does the writer specify either 
the edition of a work from which he quotes or the name of its 
publisher. Frequently also he omits even the initials of the 
author; and sometimes becomes lax in his citation of authorities, 
as, for example, on page 15, where no references whatever are 
made to the sources from which he has drawn his information. 
The style, too, grows somewhat heavy towards the end and the 
body of the text is unnecessarily cumbered with material that 
might better have been placed in appendices or addenda. A par- 
ticular instance of this may be found on pages 255-258. 

The author has relied very largely upon secondary authorities 
and government reports for his material. At times, however, he 
has drawn upon manuscript sources and frequently consulted the 
files of contemporary newspapers. On the whole his work has 
been done with care and discrimination and the product will prove 
of lasting value. 

Robert G. Cleland. 



The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By 
Paul C. Phillips, Assistant Professor of .History, University of 
Montana. University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume II, Fob. 2-3. (Urbana. 1913. Pp. 427. $1.25.) 

The Mississippi Valley in the last half of the eighteenth century 
has been a fruitful field of labor for historical scholars. Park- 
man, Winsor, Turner, Roosevelt, and Alvord have made scholarly 
contributions to our knowledge of its early history. The dramatic 
period of the American Revolution has likewise been the subject 
of a great literature. Dr. Phillips is concerned with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as an important factor in the diplomacy of the 
Revolution. The international phases of the Revolution have 
been elucidated by the work of Wharton, Doniol, Tower and the 
biographers of Franklin, Jay, and Adams. But it is the author's 
opinion that the subject demanded new examination for the simple 
reason that all the evidence bearing on the matter had not been 
searched out and critically analyzed. He has used the published 
sources, but more important is the fact that he has utilized a 
wealth of unexploited manuscript material reposing in the ar- 
chives of Washington, London, and Paris. This fact alone en- 
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titles the dissertation to an important place in the literature of 
the subject. As a result the whole question is more fully com- 
prehended, additional light has been thrown upon established 
facts and new conclusions have been drawn. 

Much of this scholarly and well written monograph is con- 
cerned with the great and perplexing problem which confronted 
the French minister, Vergennes, of reconciling the widely con- 
flicting interests of his allies, Spain and the United States. 
French foreign policy after 17C3 was dominated by the one grand 
aim of humiliating England. The revolt of the English colonies 
was France's opportunity and the common object of American 
independence made easy the conclusion of a Franco-American 
alliance. France wanted no territory; she desired merely to dis- 
rupt England's empire and io assist in the creation of a new 
power bound to her as an ally against the strength and prestige 
of her rival. A Franco-Spanish alliance was a matter of diffi- 
culty. Vergennes insisted upon the recognition of American in- 
dependence; Spain, among other reasons of hostility to the revolt- 
ing Pmglish colonies, feared the rise of a new power to contest 
her control in the West. The crux of the situation was the con- 
flicting claims of Spain and the United States to the West, for 
the control of the Mississippi rfiver and its eastern bank was a 
matter of vital concern to both. Here was a dilemma for Ver- 
gennes. Against Spain he insisted on the recognition of Ameri- 
can independence, and against the United States he denied the 
validity of their claims by charter to the West. Vergennes stood 
steadily for American independence and the guarantee of the 
boundaries to the United States as he conceived them, but Canada 
and the West were not of them. He would do nothing to help 
the United States to gain the West nor oppose any attempts to 
conquer the region. His attitude was interpreted as unfriendly. 
The vigorous meddling of the French agents in Congress on be- 
half of Spanish interests, unwarranted by the instructions from 
Vergennes, created an anti-Gallican party distrustful of French 
policy. As a result Jay and Adams were selected as commis- 
sioners who carried into the final negotiations suspicions of Ver- 
gennes. As the author shows with a wealth of evidence, Ver- 
gennes was perforce entangled in a policy bound to create adverse 
feeling, but lie was not guilty of duplicity, made no promises he 
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could not keep, "took no measures he could not support, and 
through all remained a loyal friend to the new nation. 

W. T. Boot. 



Latin America. By William B. Shepherd, Professor of History 
in Columbia University. (Home University Library. Henry 
Holt and Company, .New York. 1914. Pp. 256. 50 cents net.) 

Professor Shepherd's little book on Latin America constitutes 
a valuable addition to the Home University Library series. In a 
work of this scope the author can scarcely give more than an 
introduction to a more exhaustive study of the individual coun- 
tries of Latin America, and details are necessarily subordinated 
to general characteristics common to the whole region. Owing 
to Professor Shepherd's intimate personal knowledge of the field, 
however, the book is unusually free from unsound generalizations. 

The first six chapters of the book are devoted to a description 
of the colonial period of Latin America. The expansion of Spain 
and Portugal into the new world is briefly traced, and such topics 
as colonial government, social and economic conditions, the church, 
and education are discussed with some fullness. The author has 
evidently considered the history of Latin America as a subject 
of minor importance. Only twelve pages are given to the wars 
of independence, while the historical development since that period 
up to recent times has been summarized in some fifteen pages. 
Thus the political history of modern Latin America has been 
almost entirely ignored, but it is safe to say that the book has 
suffered in no way from such omission. 

The emphasis of the work is laid upon the present-day condi- 
tions of Latin America. By condensing the historical narrative, 
the author has been able to treat this portion somewhat more in 
detail. A list of chapter headings will indicate the fullness with 
which this descriptive matter has been developed. Geography 
and resources, social characteristics, political and financial sit- 
uation, industry, commerce, transportation, education, public 
charity and social service, science, journalism, literature, and fine 
arts. Although these chapters are loaded down with facts and 
figures, the excellent style makes them very interesting as well 



